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MEDICAL TOPOGRAPHY OF GUINES, CUBA. 
By Theodore B. Dadley, M.D., of Guines, Cuba. 


Tuis district of war which lies on the southern coast of the island of 
Cuba, half a degree within the northern tropic to the southeast of Havana, 
exhibits something peculiar in its topographical aspect. Its northern boun- 
dary lies a little north of the ridge of hills, scarcely meriting the epithet 
of mountains, which run southeastwardly, but which, as they advance, 
become lofty mountains. 

The geographical area of the jurisdiction is about equal to one of our 
medium-sized counties in the United States ; but what is most remarkable, 
is, that this elevated inclined plain is so situated, that it may be almost 
entirely irrigated by a beautiful mountain stream which has its origin from 
an immense basin of water, and runs (pleno rivo at all seasons), obliquely 
across the jurisdiction, from the Northeast to the Southwest, dividing it 
nearly into equal parts, and empties itself into the Carribean sea. Another 
remarkable feature in the character of this stream, is, that it has. no tribu- 
taries, but dispenses instead of receiving favors: as soon as it passes 
the hills, the business of irrigation commences; and a little to the east 
of the town of Guines, which is about a league from the base of the 
hills, the water may be seen running from the same point, to three of the 
cardinal points of the compass, North, South, and West. 

In regarding this country with the eye of a medical observer ; from the 
exuberant fertility of the soil, and the consequent large production of 
vegetable matter, the process of irrigation, and alternate inundation, 
and drying of the soil, one would immediately pronounce, that diseases 
arising from malaria, of a highly pernicious character, must necessarily 

vail ; but this is not the fact. ere is, indeed, much disease arising 
this cause, but of a mild type, compared with the fevers of the South- 
ern and Western States; much disease of a chronic character, chiefly 
affecting the abdominal viscera, producing functional and structural le- 
sion of the liver and spleen, followed by dropsies, general marasmus, and 
every form of neuralgia. The whole southern coast of the island from 
the meridian of Guines, quite to Cape St. Antonio, is a vast marsh, and 
most fortunately for the inhabitants of this region of country, the south 
wind rarely prevails ; on the contrary the trade wind, which the Spani 
call La Brisa, and which passes over a mountain region, is the dominant 
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130 Medical Topography of Guines, Cuba. 
current, and sweeps away, or so gently dilutes the malaria, as to deprive 


it in a great measure of its violence. 

All the various forms of tuberculous disease prevail to a great degree, 
but manifest themselves a on the periphery of the mp moni ow- 
ing probably to the centrifugal tendency produced by the long-continued 
heat. It is possibly owing to the same cause that so much cutaneous dis- 
ease is seen: the minor exanthemata, in some form or other, may be 
found in almost every family. This disposition to cutaneous disease 
may be aggravated by the diet of the inhabitants, consisting of too large 
a — of fresh pork; and the too little use of salted meat. Al- 
though it is worthy of remark, that you also occasionally meet with 
scorbutic disease, which may be considered the antipodal diathesis to the 
tuberculous. 

With such a general manifestation of tuberculous diathesis, — 
consumption would doubtless be much more common but for the general 
tendency to centrifugal determination above mentioned ; and for the same 
reason, the fevers of the climate yield more readily to remedial agents, 
than those of the Southern States of the Union; as there is less diffi- 
culty after properly evacuating the morbid secretions of the alimentary 
system, in producing salutary evacuations by diaphoretics ; which play 
an important part in affording an outlet by other emunctories, for vitiated 
and consequently irritating excretions ; the system also responds muclr 
more readily to revulsive remedies. 

It has long been known that tetanus, both traumatic and idiopathic, 
prevail to a much greater degree in tropical, than in temperate latitudes ; 
accordingly, the disease is by no means of rare occurrence in this climate. 
Elephantiasis is also common among the black population, but more rare 
with the white. 

Frambeesia or yaws, which is said to be endemial with the black popu- 
lation of Africa (all the races mv in Africa not being negroes, it 
must be borne in mind), and the West Indies, is in the region of Guines 
much more rare than the last-mentioned disease, elephantiasis. 

It is probable no form of acute disease produces so much mortality in 
the population of this country as hemorrhage in its various forms of ute- 
rine and alvine; women frequently die in parturition from the former, 
and males of hemorrhage from the bowels, accompanying diarrhoeas and 
dysenteries in the latter: hence it is that the Spanish physicians have a 

t repugnance to general depletion from the vascular system, and often 
fail to do good, by adhering too rigidly to a dogmatic rule, in cases which 
manifestly to one not laboring under such prepossessions, require a more 
energetic course of practice. ‘This, indeed, together with an excess of the 
expectant system, may be said to be the greatest defect in their practice : 
not by any means so reprehensible as the Herculean mode of many of 
our Southern medical practitioners in the United States, who seem de- 
termined to take the business entirely out of the hands of nature, and kill 
the patient themselves rather than permit him to die of disease. 

Cerebral congestions and brain fevers (gastro-encephalitis) are often 
seen in this climate, and are generally attributed to the heat of the sun— 
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this is probably an error, as the heat is not greater than in the United 
States, where (ceteris paribus ) we should have as much of this form of 
disease as in the climate of Cuba, if this were the sole efficient agent in 
its production. It is doubtless dependent on a greater general deficiency 
of the vis vite, with a highly excitable nervous temperament, and conse- 

ent loss of equilibrium between the venous and arterial systems. In 

is condition of those important organs, the stomach and brain, the in- 
habitants often kill themselves with emetics of the French nostrum, Le- 
roy’s, taken as a domestic remedy. 

Old persons, especially females, who lead extremely sedentary lives, 
are greatly liable to habitual torpor of the large intestines, attended with 
deficient ieocdenel action of the liver; and children are often the vie- 
tims of cholera infantum, a disease common in the United States duri 
the = of dentition, although less frequent here than in the middle 
northern States of the Union. 

Intermittent is by no means a common form of fever here ; in this par- 
ticular approximating more nearly to the character of the miasmatic fe- 
vers of the Southern States, where it is also much more rare than it is 
farther north and east. ’ 

Chiorosis and its results may be said to produce more distress among 
the female part of the population, than all the other maladies in the whole 
nosological catalogue. ysmenorrheea, menorrhagia and leucorrheea, al- 
ternately or consecutively, and finally phthisis, harass and torture the af- 
flicted sufferer til] death closes the scene. 

It often happens that each menstrual period continues double the length 
of time that it does in temperate climates, that is to say, six or eight days, 
succeeded by distressing and exhausting Jeucorrheea, which often becomes 
habitual, endangering metastases to the lungs and other important organs, 
when suddenly arrested. 

Disease of the respiratory organs is very common in all its various 
modifications of simple catarrh, pneumonia, pleuritis and chronic bron- 
chitis, &c. &c., together with chronic ulceration of the fauces, ex- 
tending, as is often the case in phthisis, throughout the whole lining mem- 
brane of the cesophagus to the stomach, producing various forms of 
dyspepsia. 

I have thus given a succinct account of the prevailing maladies that 
have come under my observation in the jurisdiction of Guines, with a 
brief description of its topographical aspect—New Orleans Med. Jour. 


INSANITY CURED BY EXCISION OF THE EXTERNAL ORGANS OF 
GENERATION. 


By Samuel N. McMinn, M.D., of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
I was called to see Mrs. B., fifteen miles into the country, and was told 
by the messenger, to use his own language, “that she had been crazy for 
several years, and now had ruined herself with a razor.” I found her 
visage bloodless, and pulse at the wrist almost imperceptible. Upon fur- 
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ther examination I found her floating in blood. She had procured a ra- 
zor, had secreted herself, and commenced an operation upon her own 
body, as it appeared, by making a horizontal incision above the pubis, 
about four inches in length; then intersecting this, two other incisions, 
one on each side downward on the inside of the thighs, so as to include 
the whole of the external organs of generation, and terminating the 
pecan amputating or exsecting the whole of the external organ. 

wound was so deep as to lay bear the os pubis, and wound, or perhaps 
remove, the external portion of the urethra and .y Taking into 
consideration the great loss of integument and blood, necessary irrita- 
tion of the urine passing over the raw surface, I thought it likely she would 
die. 1 doaied the wound with the most simple dressing, and ordered a 
dose of castor oil in the evening, if the bowels were not moved. Dur- 
ing the whole time of my stay on the first visit, she was talking inces- 
santly and unintelligibly. 

1 learned from ber i that about six years previous to the above 
date, when she was about 42 years of age, she ceased to menstruate ; and a 
few months afterwards became deranged, and had remained so ever since. 
In consequence of her derangement, her husband had abandoned her, and 
had not lived with her since. 

The next day I visited her again, and found evident marks of retum- » 
ing reason. Her mind continued to improve, and in about three weeks 
her reason was perfectly restored. In about four months the wound 
completely cicatrized. From that time to the present I believe she has 
enjoyed the right use of her reason and good health; and she and her 
husband live together in peace and good order. 

I am pleased to call the attention of the profession to this case, as I 
presume there are a number of just such in existence. And the results 
of this case may suggest a remedy. Whether it was the great loss of 
blood, the removal of the external organs and the counter-irritation con- 
sequent, that cured the patient, is a question for the consideration of the 
profession. I have had the opportunity of making examinations in three 
different cases which | presume are quite similar to Mrs. B.’s, since her 
case occurred to me; and in each case [ found the external organs of 
generation tumefied, indurated and issuing a serous, acrimonious, and quite 
offensive fluid, indicative of considerable disease in the parts. But 
whether this condition of the organs existed before mental aberration was 
evident, or had set in at a later period, I am unable to determine.— West- 
ern Lancet. 


ASSUMED ANTIQUITY OF MESMERISM. 


Mesmentism, according to its advocates, has been “ dimly known for 
thousands of years in barbarous and semi-barbarous countries, known as 
to some of its high results in many of the great nations of antiquity, 
though the knowledge was confined to the chosen.” The proofs of this are 
selected from various sources. From the Bible, Foissac enumerates, as 
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men possessing great magnetic power, Moses, Aaron, Samuel, Balaam, 
Elias, Elisha, and others. He remarks, that when Moses held up his 
hands, Israel was victorious, and when he lowered them, Amalek had: the 
advantage. The anger of Naaman at not being touched by the prophet 
for the cure of his leprosy ; the circumstance of Elijah and Elisha each 
stretching his body over that of the person whom he restored to life; of 
Elisha requiring a minstrel to play music before he would prophesy to 
King Jehoram, are illustrations of a knowledge of animal magnetism 
from the Old Testament, as the sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira 
on the words of St. Peter, and the instant cures, usually deemed miracu- 
lous, are considered to be so many examples from the New. 

Almost all the marvellous cures on record have been referred to the 
operation of this agent. ‘Thus with equal facility are explained the heal- 
ing of the wound of Ulysses by magical incantation ; the cure of fevers 
and of by ing Abracadabra ; sciatica, 

, and renal affections, music ; bite of serpents, by songs ; 
and the reduction of dislocations, by secret words. King Pyrrhus is re- 
ported to have cured diseases of the spleen by gentle over the 
affected organ with his right foot. Emperors Hadrian and Vespa- 
sian cured congenital blindness by merely touching the eyes ; and, besides 
the royal touch in England and France, the ancient princes of Austria 
cured scrofula by giving with their own hand a glass of wine to the 
tient to drink. The effects of amulets, talismans, love-charms, and phi 
tres, entitle these to a place in the same category. 

In Egypt and Chaldeza, the practice of divination and of the F ts 
tion of future events ; in Greece, the ceremonies at the cave of ‘Tropho- 
nius, and at the temple of A%sculapius, and a passage from Stobeus, are 
referred to as proofs that animal magnetisin was not unknown. An ironi- 
cal passage from Plautus is quoted seriously, and the rites at the Pythian 
and Sibylline oracles are adduced as reasons for concluding that the Ro- 
mans possessed similar knowledge. 

If the Bible, indeed, furnish examples in support of animal magnetism, 
the most pertinent one, perhaps, has been strangely overlooked. It ts 
that of “a certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divination, which 
brought her masters much gain by soothsaying.” The rites of the Egyp- 
tian and Chaldean priests are too little known to furnish certain evidence 
of the existence of anything but chicanery and gross imposture, and can- 
not, therefore, have any bearing on mesmerism. The passage from Sto- 
beus merely proves that Solon (if he really were the author of it) be- 
lieved that diseases which resisted all inward medicines might sometimes 
be cured by the simple process of external friction. 

With respect to the cave of Trophonius, Pausanias informs us that the 
consultant first drinks of the waters of Lethe, to cause to forget the past, and 
then of the waters of Mnemosyne, to enable him to recollect all that he may 
see or learn in his descent. He next passes into the cave, and is initiated 
into the secrets of futurity. After a time, pe indeed, he had entered 
with the felonious intent of stealing the gold and silver offerings, in which 
case he js seen no more, he comes up again. Immediately on his return, 
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he knows neither himself nor others, but presently regains his conscious- 
ness, It is mentioned by several authors, that the devotees of A&scula- 
pius used to fall asleep in his temples ; but if, as is said, they stayed there 
many days, the mesmeric influence was not more powerful than we occa- 
sionally see it in temples of modern date. Plautus adopts the story of 
Mercury on purpose to make a pun upon it. Mercury, prowling about 
the streets after dark, meets with Sosia, whom he eives to be ina 
great fright at him ; and to increase this, he holds a dialogue with his fists, 
so that Sosia may hear. He congratulates them on having put to sleep 
four men that day already ; whereon Sosia, making a bad pun, expresses 
his alarm lest he should be the fifth; - then a few lines a comes 
the ge in question, in which Mercury, speaking ironically, says, 
“ What if I sash him gently (tractim tangam—what if I stroke hum 
down), that he may sleep!” The allusion, without doubt, is not to 
“ putting a child to sleep by gently rubbing it,” but to the power supposed 
to reside in the caduceus of Mercury of sending any one whom it touch- 
ed to sleep. Indeed, when Mercury lulled Argus to slumber by the 
sound of his lyre, and deepened his sleep with his caduceus— 


“ firmatque sopore 
Languida permulcens medicata lumina virga "— 

paratory to cutting off his head, he equalled our modern mesmerizers 
m humanity, and far excelled them in mesmeric power, closing at once a 
hundred eyes instead of two. 

Pythagoras ranks high as an ancient magnetizer, and not undeservedly. 
By a word he is said to have tamed a furious bear, prevented an ox from 
eating beans, and stopped an eagle in its flight. He was on the same 
day present and haranguing the public at Metapontum in Italy, and at 
‘Tauromenium in Sicily. He predicted future events, and stated that cer- 
tain periodical absences from his followers were occasioned by his visits to 
hell. He recollected that his soul had already animated four different bodies 
before his own. Socrates was acquainted with animal magnetism, for 
he believed that the gods sometimes allowed to men a foreknowledge of 
future events, and his familiar demon has been ascribed to the influence 
of mesmerism. To Apollonius Tyaneus, however, must be awarded 
the palm as a mesmerist. Not only was he versed in all human lan- 
guages, though he had never learned them, but he even understood the 
language of beasts and birds. He foretold future events ; and whilst dis- 
coursing at Ephesus, was conscious of the murder of Domitian at Rome, 
at the very instant when the tyrant was slain. He held a conversation 
with the ghost of Achilles, saw the chains of Prometheus on Mount Cau- 
casus, and in the course of his travels met with trees that spoke, phae- 
nixes, satyrs, and dragons ; and lastly, so great was his magnetic power, 
that his mere presence, without his uttering a single word, sufficed to 
quell popular tumults. Nothing but mesmerism can account for these 
things. 

if all that was marvellous in the impostures of ancient priestcraft, every 
instance in which the mind exerted a powerful influence over the body, 
or one man over his fellow-men, and every case recorded of the reme- 
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dial efficacy of touching, handling, friction, or any other outward act cal- 
culated to excite faith in the patient, are to be referred to mesmerism, 
then indeed have we evidence sufficient that the art has been known and 

ctised from the most remote period. But unless it can be shown that 

such reference, all that before was unintelligible and mysterious be- 
comes clear and easy of explanation, the question is not very important, 
since antiquity is no guarantee for truth, nor any apology for error. To 
establish the claim of mesmerism to an origin so ancient as its advocates 
assume, it would be necessary to prove, first, that all the circumstances 
adduced in support of such an opinion are authentic ; secondly, that they 
can all be elaadly and completely explained by the doctrines of mesmer- 
ism; and lastly, that they canrot be accounted for in any other way 
with equal probability. Not one of these positions can be maintained.— 
Dr. R. Hatt, in Lancet. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE AND DISEASES IN THE WEST. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sirn,—I propose to give you some slight sketches of medical 
matters at the West, particularly western and southern Michigan and 
northern Indiana. These are the parts to which my personal observa- 
tions were more particularly directed in a recent sojourn of two months 
at Laporte University, Laporte County, Indiana. My opportunities en- 
abled me to collect many facts in relation to the diseases which have pre- 
vailed since the first settlement of the country and still prevail, the bea 
mode of treatment, the prevalence of quackery, the encouragement to 
medical men, and the He swe and disadvantages of a residence in 
that beautiful and fertile portion of our country. Although there are 
many physicians in this section of country who are worthy and scientific 
men, ad are laboring hard to elevate the standard of medical education 
to its proper state ; yet, from so many ignorant and mercenary wretches 
embarking in a business where the Jaws place them on an equal footing 
with the well-educated physician, it follows that much remains to be 
done to place the science of medicine in as elevated a position as in the 
eastern States. If many of the young men who graduate at our eastern 
schools would emigrate to the West, where there is more to do, and 
where competition is not so much to be dreaded, they would be doing a 
great favor to the country, as well as placing themselves in situations 
where eminence, happiness and wealth must inevitably follow. With a 
country of surpassing beauty and a-soil of great fertility, a climate far 
more mild than in our eastern Atlantic States in the same parallels of lati- 
tude, where villages and towns are springing up as by magic, where the 
comforts and even the luxuries of life are now so easily procured, where 
the facilities of travel are such that space and time are nearly annihilated, 
where the roads are for most portions of the year excellent, where the 
circumstances of the people are such as to render ota a compensa- 
tion a thing of course—advantages are combined which hold out to the 
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oung practitioner of good, sound medical education, and of industrious 
abits, inducements for which many years of “ hope deferred ” at the East, 
would scarcely compensate. 

The diseases of the West which are most prevalent, are those of a 
malarious origin. Intermittent, remittent and congestive fevers are those 
which the practitioner has mostly to treat. In many sections these are 
diminishing as the country is becoming more cultivated. Consump- 
tion, which was a rare disease when the country was first settled, is now 
increasing in proportion as the fevers disappear. This is a fact so ob- 
vious, that no one who has been long a resident in the country has 
failed to notice it. The epidemic exanthemata have likewise become 
more prevalent of late. Scarlatina has prevailed in some sections in a 
very malignant form. 

e epidemic erysipelas has also prevailed, and has proved TT 
malignant and mortal. ‘This disease made its appearance in the au- 
tumn of 1843, at Michigan city, Laporte county, Indiana, a small town 
on Lake Michigan, of about 1000 inhabitants. The town is situated 
among sand hills, at the south-east end of the Lake. A small creek 
empties into the Lake at this place, at the mouth of which they are at- 
tempting to make a harbor. Along the shore high hills of sand have 
been thrown up by the action of the winds and waves, which are here 
very furious from the north-west. These hills are covered with a stunted 
growth of pine and oak. Back of these hills and of the town there are 
several tracts of marshy land, particularly along the creek which empties 
into the Lake. It has always been subject to intermittent and remittent 
fever. The first cases of erysipelas, in the year above mentioned, were 
almost all fatal. In the course of the winter forty adults died in the city, 
including three of the physicians of the place. As in other parts where 
this disease has prevailed, pregnant women seemed to be peculiarly ob- 
noxious to its influence. ‘There was scarcely one which escaped the 
disease during its prevalence, and but one who was attacked recovered. 
Another fact which was verified here, and which I have noticed in this 
State, where the same disease has prevailed, was the liability of women 
having the disease when attended by a practitioner in the daily intercourse 
with erysipelatous cases—and this, too, where he was called out of the 
immediate influence of the epidemic. This fact was illustrated in a 
most unfortunate ‘manner, in the county of Cayuga, in this State, in the 
autumn of 1844. I saw several of the cases, and they were all fatal. 
The same disease prevailed at Laporte and vicinity durmg my residence 
there. It did not differ from the same which has prevailed in this sec- 
tion of the State of New York. Prof. Meeker, of Laporte University, 
who saw much of the epidemic of 1843, had two cases which terminated 
in gangrene of the leg, and the limbs were both amputated at the end of 
about six weeks from the commencement of the disease ; within that 
time, the bones were so far disorganized as to present but a thin spongy 
shell, in which the animal matter was completely absorbed. The patients 
both recovered. This disease received, perhaps, the most varied and ab- 
surd treatment o. »ny which has ever prevailed. Seeing the fatality 
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which attended it when treated by the scientific physician, it was seized 
on by the numerous quacks who infest this 
which their infallible remedies could work wonders. A ingly many 
fell victims to improper treatment from their hands. Prof, Meeker used 
the strong iodine ointment, as an external application to the inflamed sur- 
faces, and with very good success. But what proved most beneficial in 
my hands, was a saturated solution of nitrate of silver, applied to the 
surface with a camel’s hair pencil ; and if the throat was the seat of in- 
flammation, the solid nitrate applied freely was found to subdue it most 
effectually. The internal remedies were those which are ordinarily pre- 
scribed or recommended in the books, except quinine, which some practi- 
tioners gave from the commencement of the attack, and with most de- 
cided benefit as far as my observation extended. Most of the cases 
which I witnessed bore cathartics badly, as a tendency to go into a state 
of collapse was the result. 

A great improvement in the treatment of malarious diseases I am con- 
fident has taken place within a very few years, in the West. Calomel, 
which was y supposed indispensable, is now rarely used by the 
most successful physicians. The mucous surfaces are disturbed as little 
as possible. Emetics are used very sparingly. Patients are now cured 
of the fevers without reducing them to the verge of the grave. Prof. 
Richards, of Illinois, who has a great and deservedly high reputation in 
the treatment of the fevers of that State, informs me that he has used but 
four ounces of calomel in the treatment of fever in the last four years. 
Tartrate of antimony he has not employed at all. Cathartics of the 
drastic kind he does not employ, while he is sparing of the use of cathar- 
tics of any kind. The result is, that his patients recover much sooner 
than when treated by emetics, cathartics and other ordinary means ; and 
by a skilful adaptation of his remedies during convalescence, relapses 
are not so frequent as is the case in remittent and intermittent fever. 
Several other men of eminence in Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, with 
whom I had the pleasure of an acquaintance, bore testimony to the im- 
proved treatment of fever without a resort to the use of calomel and dras- 
tic cathartics. Prof. Knapp, of Chicago, who has long resided in the 
south part of Illinois, where malarious fevers are rife, is a great advocate 

the same course of treatment. Prof. Brown, of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and Prof. Hard, of Illinois, are also advocates of ahi tap plan of 
treatment. These gentlemen, let me not be misunderstood, in some in- 
stances employ calomel ; there are cases where its judicious employment 
is highly beneficial. What they condemn is, the indiscriminate use and the 
fool-hardy manner in which some have used, and are still in the habit of using 
it. It is this reckless and unsparing use of it by unskilful and ignorant pre- 
tenders, that has excited much of the prejudice which exists against the 
drug, and also against the regular physician. This is one reason why 
quackery has been able to flourish, nein, in some instances, in the 
wake of one of these heroic practitioners. ‘The shameless pretender has 
been too successful in exciting prejudices which were, in too many cases, 
well founded. The result has been a prejudice which has been indis- 
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criminate in its application to the regular faculty. One trick, which I be- 
lieve is an old one, the quack sometimes resorts to, viz., the application 
of steel lead moistened in vinegar to the legs of his patients, extracting 
thereby the calomel which they have taken from one to forty years pre- 
vious, and showing the substance to them in the form of a white powder 
on the surface of the lead!! Quinine they also attack as a powerful 
mineral, which gets into the bones and breaks down the constitution. 
Quinine may have been unskilfully used in the treatment of the Western 
diseases by some, but I am at a loss for any good reason for the prejudice 
which exists against it. It is certainly the most universal and potent 
febrifuge which is known, and has cured and alleviated more aa 
than any other, or I may say all other remedies. Yet, strange to tell, 
such is the almost universal fear of it, that practitioners are often obliged 
to tax their ingenuity to disguise their prescriptions. 

Next to the Thomsonian doctors, who infest the Western country, is a 
species of quack called the Uroscopian doctor, or one who pretends to 
cure all diseases by examining the urine. Many miraculous stories are 
told by the ignorant and credulous, of the wonderful discrimination of 
these men in detecting the tricks which have often been played upon 
them by the pranks of some wag who has unmasked their pretensions. I 
know one shameless impostor, of considerable shrewdness, of unparal- 
leled impudence, and ignorant of the simplest elements of knowledge, 
who has an extensive practice, and has made a fortune within a very few 
years. He is educating several young men to the sublime art of disco- 
vering the disease and remedy in a vial of urine! The extent of their 
knowledge has often been shown by discovering, for instance, pregnancy 
in the urine of a man, and syphilis in the urine of a cow ! 

Yet the West, with its fertile prairies and thriving towns, is destined, 
at no distant day, to furnish a fine field for the well-educated physician. 
The medical man is now better paid for the same services than at the 
East. Charges for services are flty per cent. higher than in New Eng- 
land or New York, and fewer poor patients. As society becomes more 
settled and better organized, a different state of things will be the con- 
sequence. Physicians will be educated in the States where they are re- 

uired, Competition in teaching medicine will stimulate to a sound and 
1orough medical education, which will do much to put down empiricism. 
Physicians must be educated in the West to supply the adequate de- 
mands of the country. And why can they not Leo medicine and 
surgery, anatomy, and obstetrics, and chemistry, as well there as at 
the East? The material for the study of anatomy is abundant. Clini- 
cal surgery is perhaps not so advantageously taught as in large hos- 
pitals, but the principles are the same there as elsewhere. ‘Theory 
and practice, by a man skilled in Western diseases, is more useful to 
the practitioner there than in many other places. Then, so far from 
deploring the multiplication of medical schools, as some writers and 
journalists have done, it is to be hailed as a real blessing to the ne 
A great number of young men, who would not enter the profession at all, 
if compelled to go far to attend lectures, can now avail themselves of 
their advantages. 
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I have extended my communication to a greater length than I antici- 
pated when I commenced writing. In some future No. I may give a 
more extended notice of the topography of that part of our country, its 
diseases and their treatment. _ A. B. Surpman, M.D. 


Professor of La i ; 
Cortlandville, N. Y., March 4,1845. 


OPERATIONS FOR REMOVAL OF A UTERINE TUMOR. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—In looking over the Journal of 19th February, 1 notice 
some remarks, with cases, on uterine polypi and malignant tumors, by 
Dr. Chadbourne, of Concord, N. H. Justice to myself, and a regard 
for integrity among the profession, would seem to demand a passing no- 
tice of his second case. 

Some time in the month of September last, I was in company with a 
medical gentleman at Pittsfield, N. H., who was summoned to attend a 
Mrs. S. as soon as possible, as the patient was in imminent danger from 
uterine hemorrhage. The doctor politely invited me to take a seat in his 
carriage and accompany him to see the patient, some six miles distant. 
On our arrival we found her in t distress, with something like labor 
pains and some flooding. Her family physician arrived about the same 
time. We consulted for a moment, and the gentlemen asked me to make 
a prescription. I replied, that an examination per vaginam would be 
necessary, in order to prescribe judiciously. They then proposed that I 
make the examination, which I did, and found a large fibrous tumor, in ap- 
pearance, occupying the uterus. I then stated the nature of the case, and 
added, that treatment, for the present, must be merely palliative. At 
that time I told the patient and friends, that the only remedy was a re- 
moval of the tumor, and that this would be, not as Dr. Chadbourne says, 
“ without pain, difficulty or danger,” but that it must be necessarily pain- 
ful and the result somewhat doubtful ; yet gave it as my opinion, that 
she would recover if properly managed, as there appeared nothing malig- 
nant about the tumor. I then left. not knowing that I should ever see the 
patient again, being then a resident of Portland, Me. About two 
months after this, 1 removed to Pittsfield, and was called upon to ligate 
the tumor. Accordingly, in the first part of December, in presence of Drs. 
Tilton, ‘Tenny and Dickey, I made an attempt to ligate the tumor, using 
the instrument reported and used by Dr. Gilbert, Professor in Penn- 
sylvania College, Philadelphia, and described in the 13th No. of the 31st 
Vol. of this Journal. On a previous examination I found that the size 
of the tumor would not admit of the double canula._ In this attempt to 
ligate, the curved wires were found to be quite too small, on account of 
the size of the tumor, and the strong contractions of the uterus when at- 
tempting to pass the wires around the tumor, though considerable larger 
than those used by Dr. Gilbert. After several unsuccessful attempts to 
pass the ligature around the neck of the tumor, it was thought best to de- 
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fer the operation, in order that the tumor might protrude lower into the 
vagina, and to procure an instrument with larger wires. It is 

to correct some mis-statements made by Dr. Chadbourne, for he has either 
been wrongly informed, or has intentionally misrepresented. ‘The time 
actually spent in attempting to the ligature was not more than thirty 
or forty minutes, and this at different times. ‘There was some pain, to be 
sure, but nothing very severe. As to loss of blood, there was none, ex- 
cept a very trifle, not more than an ounce or two at most, which oozed 
from the surface of the tumor. I saw the patient a few days after, and 
found her in her usual health, and ready to have an operation when it 

wish now to call the attention ion to t 

Dr. C. in regard to this case. Some four weeks after as he tells us) he 
called on the patient, unsolicited, having heard something of the case, 
and began making inquiries in regard to the patient. He was told that I 
was expected to operate at some future day. He then said to the patient 
and friends, that he could operate without giving pain, that the operation 
was perfectly safe, and there was no doubt of a cure; that he had ope- 
rated some twelve or thirteen times, and in each case with success (an un- 
usually large number, by the way, for a physician in a country village) ; 
that the operation would be 7 short, &c. “Such fair promises, of 
course, gained the confidence of the patient,” and she consented to have 
him operate. he did operate ; and without much or 
vagina, and no more. This portion came away in about ten days, when 
the doctor found, to his annoyance, that he had got only a small part of 
the tumor, or that there was another still remaining. On the same day 
that the part was removed, he made another attempt, and ligated about 
one half of the remaining portion. At this time he found it more difficult 
to himself, and very painful to the patient; for he got the ligature within 
the uterus, and it was judged that he was three or four times as long as 
in the first operation, which was about thirty minutes ; which would make 
the time in the second operation an hour and a half or two hours. In 
about three days, the doctor tells us, “she gradually sunk from exhaus- 
tion, and died.” This is not at all surprising, when we consider that the 
patient had for thirteen days been ae the influence of such a putrid 
mass, in her weak and emaciated condition. Here we see the ligature 
was twice put around the body of the tumor, which Dr. C. tell us was five 
inches in diameter, and the neck only two. If the tumor had been ligat- 
ed around the neck in the first instance, as I think it might have been, 
with a proper instrument, it would probably have been removed in five or 
SIX days, and the woman have recovered, as she withstood the contamina- 
tion of the putrid mass for thirteen days. Almost any instrument will do, 
and any operator can pass a ligature, so far as he can reach with his 
fingers. ‘ Any one accustomed to the application of the ligature, in such 
cases, must at once suspect some great defect in the instrument, ignorance 
or inexperience in the operator, or all combined, but at any rate, great 
error in judgment,” when he sees a man ligating the body of a uterine 
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tumor, time after time, where it is five inches in diameter and the neck 
only two. I expected to operate on the tumor at some future day, but 
the unsolicited officiousness of Dr. C. has saved me the trouble, and the 
patient from further suffering. Respectfully yours, 

Pittsfield, N. H., March 10, 1845. Seneca SaRGENT. 


CREOSOTE IN A CASE OF VOMITING. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sirn,—On Tuesday morning, February 25, 1845, 6 o’clock, I was 
called to visit a young man (a student in Amherst College) who had 
been taken ill about five hours previous with the most violent retchings and 
vomiting. I found the patient vomiting every ten or fifteen minutes. The 
matter ejected was mostly bilious. As to the origin of all this gastric irrita- 
bility, I could not learn any sufficient cause. The young man retired the 
night before with his usual good health. But there was notime to be lost 
in vain speculations. The patient was rapidly becoming exhausted. What 
was to be done? I ordered a strong counter-irritant, as hot as the patient 
could bear, to be placed over the stomach, and began immediately to ad- 
minister creosote. A single drop of creosote to an ounce of pure water was 
the strength of my medicine. Of this I gave a teaspoonful every 15 minutes 
till the vomiting was checked. After the fourth dose the intervals be- 
tween the vomiting began to lengthen, and continued to do so until the 
stomach became perfectly quiet and natural. The exhaustion and sore- 
ness of the parts consequent on such violent action have now nearly dis- 
appeared, and the patient is engaged in his usual college duties calls 
himself entirely well. 

As in this case creosote has proved to be so useful a remedy, I 
hope the profession will more generally use it, and test its efficacy in 
other cases of obstinate vomiting. Yours truly, 


Amherst, Mass., March 5, 1945. Joun M. Brewster, Jr. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI. JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, MARCH 19, 1845. 


Medical Lexicon of Modern Terminology—We were apprised, some 
time since, of the publication of this convenient table monitor, but never 
succeeded in getting sight of a single copy till last week, when one came 
to the address of the Journal. Without seeing it, however, we were pre- 
pared to like it, from a knowledge of the bibliographical qualifications of 
the author, David Meredith Reese, M.D., of New York. It is a complete 
dictionary of technical terms employed, as Dr. Reese expresses it, “‘ by 
writers and teachers of medical science at the present day.” One of its 
essential merits, discoverable at sight, consists in not giving too much in 
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lanation. By carrying one of these useful petit prompters in his pocket, 
would y become familiar With the whole of 
definitions, with which, in all periods of professional life, he should be 
familiar. Published by Langley, New York. To be found in Boston at 
Tappan & Dennet’s, Washington street. __ 7 


Diseases Peculiar to Women.—For some days we have been giving 
portions of time to an examination of A Practical Treatise on the Dis- 
eases Peculiar to Women, by Samuel Ashwell, M.D., and we can now 
speak of it with pleasure and confidence. It is truly what the title-page 
represents it to be; and since no man has ever collected cases illustrative 
of the propositions on which the work is based, with more industry than 
Dr. Ashwell, we cannot conceive of a safer adviser than the author. 
His whole desire appears to have been to produce a treatise on female dis- 
eases, true, simple and practical—and a scrupulous accuracy in regard to 
facts, gives both freshness and richness to the whole. The volume is di- 
vided into two parts—the first being devoted to the consideration of the 
functional diseases of the uterine system, and the second to the internal 
and external organic diseases. Dr. Goddard, of Philadelphia, has added 
notes. In a word, those who have never yet had Dr. Ashwell, will find 
it for their interest to procure this last revised edition.—Lea & Blanchard, 
and Ticknor & Co. 


Diseases and Special Hygiene of Females.—This translation from the 
French of Colombat De L’Isere, has been much improved by the labors 
of Dr. Meigs, of Philadelphia, who makes rational inferences from the 
sometimes rather extravagant exultations of the author, and with the kind- 
ness of a friend constantly endeavors to have his charge appear to the 
very best advantage. 

An immense amount of matter is to be found in this treatise, of singular 
interest, and sometimes expressed in a novel manner. That the author 
has a familiar acquaintance with the literature of this department of 
medicine, it is presumed no one would think of calling in question. With 
the additions of Dr. Meigs, it constitutes an exceedingly instructive and 
altogether desirable work. Lea & Blanchard are the publishers. In Bos- 
ton, Ticknor & Co. are the agents. 


Prostitution in Paris.—A duodecimo volume, an epitome of the great 
work of Duchatelet, was published last week by Mr. Brainard, of this 
city. The translation appears to have been made by an accurate scholar. 
This little treatise considers the vice of prostitution morally, politically 
and medically. Although ostensibly ‘“‘ prepared for philanthropists and 
legislators,” it is obvious that, for a profitable sale, the publisher looks to 
the prurient public—that extensive portion of general society who would 
sooner read a book on prostitution than Jeremy Taylor. Our views are 
somewhat altered in regard to the utility of these publications. Under 
the expressed design of doing good, indiscreet men and women, who im- 
agine themselves christians and philanthropists, have sown widely the 
seeds of corruption, which have germinated, we fear, to the destruction of 
individual happiness and respectability in thousands of instances, and at 
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the same time polluted the public sentiment beyond the possibility of im- 
mediate redemption. We are honest in saying that, so far from prevent- 
ing the vice of prostitution a single iota, we really fear that this book will 
promote the very wickedness it ostensibly endeavors to diminish. This 
may be an unpopular opinion, and perhaps quite disappoint those whose 
friendship we value; but to conceal our fears, or to recommend to any 
one a poison as baneful to the.soul as ordinary vices are physically dete- 
riorating to the body or empoverishing to an estate, would be a moral 
wrong, and therefore we feel bound freely to express these views. Who- 
ever reads this translation, made by an American physician, will certainly 
have a pretty tolerable insight into the economy of the wretched life of 
Parisian prostitutes; but who will be benefited by it? Another book 
might be written, though perhaps not equally exciting to those craving this 
kind of information, expressly illustrating the great amount of the same 
disgusting vice in cities of the United States. jin the shrewd research for 
profitable topics, so characteristic of the age, somebody may by-and- 
surprise us, under the special pretext of ameliorating their condition, wi 
a pestilential history and description of prostitutes in New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, New York or Boston. Surely there is no want of material the 
present moment, and the highest bid for such a manuscript may at any 
time cause the momentous developments to be made. It may well be 
made a question what kind of interest physicians have in this trans- 
lation from Duchatelet ; but we leave it for others to answer. 


Popular Directions for the Treatment of Accidents, §c.—This is 4 con- 
venient, cheap treatise, which would be no burden in a traveller’s trunk, 
but might be found of incalculable importance under some circumstances, 
especially on some of those pressing emergencies that are always occur- 
ring, in families and elsewhere, when advice is wanted before the arrival 
of the physician. Itis written by Henry W. Rivers, M.D., Surgeon of the 
Marine Hospital, Providence, R. I. If there were more of it the object of the 
author would have been in some measure defeated—since few would buy 
it. Were there less, it would have been frivolous. Avs it is, it is accessi- 
ble to the whole community ; and being in plain English, a child may read 
and understand its injunctions. Thos. H. Webb & Co., Boston. 


Institutes of Medicine—A new edition of the Outlines of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, founded on philosophy and the human economy, by 
the venerable Joseph Gallup, M.D., of Vermont, is soon to appear from 
the press of Collins, Brother & Co., New York. A full measure of 
literary justice was never awarded the learned author, from some cause we 
never could define. The period will certainly arrive when the researches 
and indefatigable labors of the philosophical Dr. Gallup will be appreciat- 
ed as they deserve, by the profession for whose benefit they were intended. 


Golden Bible of Nature and Reason !—Coming events cast their shad- 
ows before! Something is now passing through Dickinson’s great steam 
—, in Boston, that will wake up the sound sleepers. It is entitled ‘‘ ‘The 

k of prudential revelations; or the golden bible of nature and reason 
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and the confidential doctor at home; expounding to the family circle the 
laws of human nature and health,” &c. &c. Also the 1 warnings 
to the transgressors are there recorded, “‘ as they resound from the gulf of 
oblivion and crimes; sufferings and sickness; despair and death; illus- 
trated by the awful disclosures of the mysteries of real life,” by A. De 
Fontaine, M.D. A cataract of science is certainly coming. 


Kelly’s Percuro Pills—~Circulars have been scattered over our 
city, and thrust into dwelling houses, which set forth the high and distin- 
ished medical position of one Mr. Kelly. He probaby sees through 
iseased eyes, as he asserts the following remarkable fact. ‘ Scarcely an 
individual, old or young,” says he, ‘“‘do we pass in the streets, but their 
countenances strongly evince the disease or internal derangement which 
is rapidly hurrying them to the termination of their mortal existence.” Poor 
fellow ! what melancholy spectacles beset his path! But there is balm in 
Gilead—thanks to the genius of Clawson Kelly. Unlike the common ad- 
venturers in physic, this man ce notifies the valetudinarian public 
that he puts up percuro pills “in packages to last about one month, with 
full and complete directions, price $1 "—which are for the cure of “‘ chronic 
diseases of the liver, spleen, stomach, kidneys and bladder ; dyspepsia, scro- 
fula, impurities of the »lood, eruptions, erysipelas, tetter, scaldhead, salt 
rheum, humors, &&c. &&c. &c. ‘These must be singular pills; they blow hot 
or cold, skipping about from one organ to.another with a sagacity that ap- 
pertains to no ordinary preparation. 

How strange it is that intelligent people can be persuaded to take down 
the doses of such men! Yet they do it; and men of profound skill may 
perhaps starve for want of patronage in this good city of Boston, while 
the manufacturer of percuro pills can ride triumphantly in his own coach. 


Medical Examiner.—Dr. Huston, the editor of the Philadelphia Medi- 
cal Examiner, evinces good taste and ability in its management. It now 
makes its appearance monthly, and is every way worthy of the confidence 
and support of the profession. Since the Examiner was changed from a 
weekly sheet to a monthly magazine, we have been left entirely alone, be- 
ing the only hebdomadal publication on medicine and surgery in the 
United States. We have a distinct recollection of waiting upon gentle- 
men in Boston, personally, and asking them to subscribe for our proposed 
medical paper, to be issued weekly. Some of them ridiculed us for sug- 
gesting the idea. ‘Those who considered themselves prominently wise in 
all worldly affairs, attempted to discourage us, which they almost succeed- 
ed in doing, by withholding their patronage for years. But the Boston 
Medical Journal has now entered upon its thirty-second consecutive volume. 
May the editor of the Examiner, in due time, be able to look back upon 
as many completed volumes, and have occasion, like ourselves, to remem- 
ber, with gratitude, the friends of former years. 


Perpetual Fast of a Budhist.—Mr. Abeel, under date of May 20th, 
last, then at Amoy, in China, says that the hospital is unusually full. 
Among the patients was a devotee of Budha, who, to his other meritorious 
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deeds, had commenced a perpetual fasting—which consists in eating all 

kinds of vegetables, to the exclusion of meats. Besides the reward that 

will accrue to his spirit in the next world, for this prodigious self-denial, 

he believed that such a regimen had a miraculous influence on the mind, 

by olariying its perceptions and endowing the soul with supernatural 
ge 


Absurd as this theory appears in a Pagan, it does not differ essentially 
from the doctrine that has been industriously promulgated by a modern 
school of reformers in this country. It was one of the everlasting propo- 
sitions of that masterpiece of prolixity, S. Graham, the hero of kitchens, 
that a vegetable diet exalted the intellectual powers, and elevated man in 
the scale of moral being—much higher, certainly, in the estimation of his 
bran-fed disciples, than ordinary philosophers were willing to admit. Hap- 
pily for journalists ae well as the public, the question of what is the pro- 
per food of man, has long since been settled. Man is an omnivorous ani- 
mal. A few obstinate believers in the refining value of sour krout, raw 
turnips, chestnut puddings, and bean soups, still adhere to the skirts of 
their Northampton expounder of the laws of life—only indulging them- 
selves in such unnatural, death-dealing horribles as roast beef and turkeys, 
on particular occasions, when the usages of society oblige them. 


Atmospheric Changes and Sickness in the Cherokee Nation.—A corres- 
pondent, located among the Cherokee Indians, in the far West, under 
date of January 20, writes as follows respecting the state of health, &c., 
in that region during the last year or two. We hope he will find time to 
furnish the cases to which he alludes in his letter to the publisher. 

‘“* Atmospheric changes are very © sya in this country. A part of 1843 
I kept a journal of the weather. Not unfrequently there was from 35 to 
40, and even 50 degrees change in the thermometer in the space of a few 
hours. Inthe course of the summer, my thermometer was broken, and 
another could not be obtained in the country, and I have, therefore, known 
nothing very definite of the changes of weather since. 

“The summer of 1843 was not considered sickly ; though fevers were 
frequent, of which I had two attacks for ‘a seasoning.’ In autumn influ- 
enza pretty generally prevailed, with considerable fever. These cases 
were somewhat protracted. Inthe winter, fevers more fatal. In February 
heavy rains commenced, and, with slight cessations, continued till June; 
during which time, much fever and ague was prevalent; in some cases 
with severe contraction of the limbs and eyes. Such cases, as far as I 
could learn, generally proved fatal. In July a severer grade of fever 
broke out, and continued till October. The oldest settlers said they had 
never known it so sickly. In these fevers much gastric irritation enhanc- 
ed the misery of the wretched sufferers. A fact, in connection with the 
unhealthiness of the past summer, which seems worthy of note, is that on 
the river bottoms and along the large water courses, in this part of the 
country, but little dangerous sickness prevailed. Was it owing to the 
thorough washings which the bottom lands received? In autumn some 
fever and ague visited such places. Since the abatement of the severer 
fevers in October, it has been generally healthy. Some influenza, with 
occasional pleurisy, has occurred.” 
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Private Medical School.—It is said there are now thirty-one pupils in 
Dr. Winslow Lewis’s school, in Boylston street, in this city. thi, must 
yield a pleasant income, and we sincerely liope that the doctor’s courtesy, 
and devotion to the advancement of young gentlemen who study medicine 
under his vigilant eye, may always meet with that recompense, which his 
qualifications as an anatomist and surgeon should command in an intelli- 
gent community. 


Insanity complicated with Asthma.—A large number of cases of in- 
sanity, complicated with asthma, have come under my care. Asthmatics 
are more frequently insane than their proportion in society would admit, 
if their disease had no agency, as a cause, in producing insanity. This 
complication does not necessarily interfere to prevent the recovery of pa- 
tients affected with this disease ; yet I apprehend it is an impediment in 
the way of acure. There is often a marked coincidence between the 

aroxysms of asthma and the periods of excitement in periodical insanity. 
t is an interesting subject of inquiry, whether the circulation of black 
bluod to the brain, in asthma, predisposes to the excitement of mental 
disease. Facts connected with it would be exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive.—Dr. Woodward's Annual Report. 


Weekly Consumption of Food in the New York State Lunatic Asylum. 
—Dr. Brigham, in his last highly interesting annual report, in order to 
give some idea of the amount of food required for all the inmates, pre- 
sents the following “table of the weekly consumption of the various arti- 
cles. It is for the week ending October last, and was not made with 
reference to publication, but for the guidance of the steward in his pur- 
chases. Some weeks would probably present a different result in several 
of the articles.—1750 pounds of bread; 195 of crackers; 196 of flour ; 
240 of corned beef; 230 of beef steak ; 175 of roast beef; 171 of mut- 
ton ; 50 of salt pork ; 50 of codfish ; 56 of mackerel ; 273 of sugar; 14 
of tea; 35 of coffee ; 94 of cheese ; 370 of butter ; 30 of rice; 44 galls. 
of molasses ; 6 doz. of eggs; 3 bushels of apples ; 20 of potatoes; 3 of 
beets; 1 of onions; 1 of carrots; 36 heads of cabbage. The insane,” 
he adds, ‘‘ require as much food as the sane, and we think rather more ; 
many of them have been reduced by sickness, or by their real or imaginary 
troubles, before they came under our care, and when they begin to recover 
eat very heartily. They also increase in flesh most generally when reco- 
vering. ‘The total increase in weight of the 132 discharged recovered the 
last year was 1565 pounds.” 


Operation for the Radical Cure of Hernia.—By Dr. Josert De Lam- 
BELLE.—The following method has been frequently employed by this 
skilful operator, and with complete success, After reducing the intes- 
tines, one, two, or three pins, according to the size of the hernia, are 
passed through the skin, hernial sac, and spermatic cord, the spot at which 
they enter being at some distance from that at which they come out; the 
twisted suture is next applied, moderately tightened, and left in situ eight 

‘or nine days, until the cuticle is slightly excoriated. At this period a 
thick layer of plastic lymph has been deposited, and obliterates the hernial 
sac, by the adherence of the opposite internal surfaces with each other, 
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and with the spermatic cord. This is sufficient to prevent the egress of 
the ion of the intestine, but, in order to obviate all accidents, Dr. J. 


De L. makes the patient wear a truss for some time after the cure.—Lon- 
don Medical Times. 


Cysts in the Vicinity of Articulations.—M. Gherini had a patient who 
presented a cyst in the immediate neighborhood of the humero-cubital ar- 
ticulation. Flexion was difficult. He excised it, and extracted about fifty 
small cartilaginous bodies. No bad symptoms supervened, and the motion 
of the joint was completely restored. Taking into consideration the 
proximity of this cyst to the articulation, M. Gherini thinks it not im- 
probable that some of the bodies described as “foreign bodies of the 
articulation’ are not in the articulation, but only near it. This would 
explain the variable result of the operation, which would be dangerous in 
the one case, and innocuous in the other.— London Lancet. 


_ Medical Miscellany.—A splendid medal, struck in honor of Sir Benja- 
min C. Brodie, has been presented to the University of Pennsylvania.— 
The London Medical Gazette has been informed “ by an intelligent eye- 
witness, that the sittings of the Medical Society of New York more re- 
semble a bear garden, than a convention of members of a liberal art ”!— 
Another volume has appeared from the Sydenham Society, but there seems 
to be no subscribers in this region, as not one volume has ever been seen 
here.—A new hospital is about being constructed in Paris, of immense 
size, to be called after Louis Philippe.—M. Valenciennes has been elected 
into the French Academy of Sciences, in the section of Natural History, 
made vacant by the death of Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Dr. Faraday is a for- 
eign associate in the place of the late Dr. Dalton.—Dr. T. H. Relfe, a 
representative in Congress from Missouri, and Dr. J. M. Gibson, of the 
House, from Louisiana, have both given in their adhesion to mesmerism, 
having witnessed the occult manipulations of a French non-descript at 
Lise ear convict dropped down dead, from excess of joy, at Baton 
Rouge Prison, recently, when the governer’s pardon was announced to 
him.—A new disease, of an alarming character, attended with rapid in- 
flammatory symptoms, exists at Fort Wilkins, and excruciating pains are 
represented to mark its destructive progress. 


Marniep,—At Townsend, Vt., Dr. D. P. H. Edminster, of Fayetteville,to Miss 
M. L. Shafter—Dr. Albert J. Bellows, of Charlestown, Ms., to Miss Maria Snow. 


Dien,—At Oxbow, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., on the 6th inst., Dr. Abner Benton, 
aged 58. Dr. Benton graduated at Geneva and removed to Oxbow in 1818, where 
he was engaged in extensive practice. He will be long remembered for bis 
fessional skill, his many virtues and generous hospitality. ° 

In Southboro’, Dr. Joel Burnett, 46.—In Boston, Dr. Edward F. Gove, .late_of 
Maine, 30.—In New York, Samuel Macauly, M.D., 67.—At Washington, Dr. 
Phineas Bradley, 76, for many years eminently known throughout the country as 
Assistant Postmaster General—a native of Litchfield, Conn. 


— 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending March 15, 32—Males, 16 ; Fematles, 16. 

Of consumption, 9—old age, 1—teething, re fever, 4—rupture of blood vessel, 1—inflamma- 

the bowels, 1—scar on the lungs, 3—abscess, 1—suicide, 3 
us f&ver, 1—in —ery 

Unier 5 years, ween 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 60 years, 10—over 60 years, 3. 
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Health of the Miners at Galena, Iil_—Most of the miners are addicted 
to Saturday afternoon and Sunday drinking, but the extent to which they 
carry it is much less than formerly. Their diet is simple, consisti 
chiefly of bread and meat, though they might have milk, and potatoes or 
other vegetables in abundance ; but throughout the mining district agri- 
culture is sadly neglected. Those engaged in drawing up the ore, and in 
washing it, are much exposed to the weather, but they who excavate the 
mines, work both in summer and winter in a temperature of about 50 deg., 
with a humid atmosphere. I had expected to find them peculiarly subject- 
ed to rheumatism, but while some of the medical gentlemen of the district 
thought them so, others thought not. They are not, I believe, more sub- 
ject to pulmonary affections than the other inhabitants of this region. The 

andling of the ore does not seem to be the source of any malady. But 
the smelters are more or less affected with colic. Several years ago that 
disease was more prevalent than at present. The furnaces then were of 
such a rude construction, that the smoke and vapors were not adequately 
carried off, and their inhalation by the operatives produced many cases of 
colic, some of which proved fatal. The improved construction of the 
furnaces of the present day, has greatly abated the frequency of that af- 
fection. The operatives, moreover, practise greater ablution than for- 
merly, and many of them rinse their mouths before eating, by which the 
surfaces of the body have the deposits of lead carried off. As a prevent- 
ive, oils and fat meats are said by the medical gentlemen here, not to be 
without efficacy. The “hand” who can eat the greatest quantity of fat 
meat, is said to be most exempt. Some of the proprietors furnish olive 
oil, of which a tablespoorful is taken every morning ; others substitute 
castor oil, believing that all the benefit is derived from an aperient effect. 
As the symptoms and treatment of colic, here, are the same as elsewhere, 
I need not narrate them, but may mention that Dr. Crawford subjected 
the alvine excretions of one patient to the action of heat, and that they 
afforded globules of lead. Dr. Newhall informs me, that he has observed 
insanity to be more frequent in Galena and its neighborhood, than he has 
ever known it elsewhere. He can recollect six cases within the last year, 
which is certainly a very great number for the amount of population. 
This frequency, if its reality be admitted, is not to be ascribed to lead, 
but to the excitement connected with the search after its ores; which is, 
indeed, very great, and extends to a large proportion of the people. Now 
and then, a vein is hit upon, which proves almost a little fortune ; but hun- 
dreds of abortive examinations bring depressing and sometimes ruinous 
disappointment. The mines arc of great value to the people of the Unit- 
ed States, but as a source of revenue to the Government they are worth- 
less; and the aggregate property of all who have engaged in working 
them, is, I have no doubt, less than it would have been, if they had ex- 
pended the same labor and capital in cultivating the fertile soil which 
overspreads the veins of metal— Dr. Drake’s Travelling Letters. 


Prize Essays.—The committee appointed to award the premium for the 
best essay on the Health of the Clergy not being able to agree as to which 
was the best, decided to divide the prize between the authors of the two 
having the highest claims. It was accordingly awarded to Dr. Sutton, of 
Kentucky, and Dr. Cogley, of Indiana, in equal sums.— West. Med. Jour. 


